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■with needless detail ; the clear and concise statement ; the simple and 
scholarly presentation ; and its readableness, a quality not possessed 
by many works of this character, and one which will appeal to the 
general reader. 

The languages of northern Europe offer a large and comparatively 
unworked field for investigation. The present volume is a valuable 
contribution and cannot fail to be both interesting and helpful, and 
at the same time suggestive, to the student and investigator of 
Scandinavian philology and especially of modern Norse. 

Nils Flaten. 

St. Olap College, Minn. 
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It is not every year that sees the publication, in the same country, 
of two wholly independent editions of even so important a poem as 
King Horn ; and we may hail the appearance of these volumes as 
significant, not only of the deepening interest in the study of our 
earlier literature, but also of the growing conviction of its vast 
importance for the history of institutions and of culture. 

The two editions before us are both works of great merit. Both 
editors have done their work conscientiously and well, and both 
have made, we think, permanent contributions to scholarship. It 
is, of course, unfortunate that there should have been so much 
duplication of labor, as, for example, in the glossaries ; yet even in 
this respect, in view of the obscurity of many words in the poem, 
neither edition can be disregarded. 

Mr. Hall's treatment of the poem in introduction, notes, and 
glossary is much fuller than that of Dr. McKnight ; but it should 
be borne in mind that the Early English Text Society exists 
primarily for the printing of texts, and that for lack of money it is 
generally unable to add an elaborate apparatus for the study of these 
texts. Bearing in mind, therefore, that Dr. McKnight had to shape 
his apparatus ' to fit the volume,' we must judge of his book not by 
its bulk, but by what he has attempted to do. 

Lumby's edition of King Horn had long since ceased to be of 
value. It was not universally praised by the critics of its day (cp. 
Paul Meyer's review in the Revue critique 1867, 2. 360-4). It is 
somewhat surprising that Lumby did not embrace the opportunity 
to print also the Laud MS., which had never been published, and 
for which scholars had to wait till Horstmann edited it in the Arehiv 
(50. 39-58) in 1872. The Harleian MS. Lumby represented as 
having been printed under the superintendence of Thomas Wright, 
whereas Wright merely allowed his transcript of it to appear in 
Michel's edition of 1845 (cp. note in Michel, p. lxiii.). Lumby was 
none too familiar with either of these MSS., and contented himself 
with printing the Cambridge MS. alone, borrowing the variant 
readings in his notes apparently from Madden' s collations in Michel. 

The present editors have both taken the right course in printing 
all three MSS. side by side. They differ, however, in their system 
of numbering; and in this respect, indeed, there are unfortunate 

zur Hornsage, Heidelberg, 1902, and in E. St. 31. 281-2; Morsbach, by O. 
Harlenstein in E. St. 31. 283-5. A note by K. Luick in reply to Morsbach 
appeared in Anglia Bet. 13. 332-3. 
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differences among the nine editions. In view of the labor this 
confusion has caused the present writer in comparing the various 
editions, it has seemed to him that a comparative table of line- 
numberings would prove of great service to future students ; and 
such a table is accordingly appended. Hall's numbering of the 
lines of the Cambridge MS. is taken as the starting-point. Brackets 
indicate that the Cambridge MS. line has no exact equivalent. 
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Ritson Michel Lumby Morris Horstmann Wissmann McKnight Hall 
Hall (Camb.) Matzner (Camb.) (Laud) (Camb.) (Camb.) (Laud) 

(Harl.) Hall 

(Camb.) 

1248 1278 1240 1256 [1279] 1264 1328 [1279] 

1260 1288 1250 1270 1291 1274 1338 1291 

1270 1300 1260 1280 1303 1284 1352 1303 

[1278] 1310 1270 1290 1313 1294 1362 1313 

1288 1320 1280 1300 1323 1304 1372 1323 

1298 1330 1290 1310 1333 1314 1382 1333 

1310 1342 1300 1320 1341 1324 1394 1341 

1322 1354 1310 1332 1351 1334 1406 1351 

1332 1364 1320 1342 1361 1344 1416 1361 

1340 1374 1330 1352 1371 1354 1426 1371 

1350 1384 1340 1362 1381 1364 1436 1381 

1360 1396 1350 1374 1391 1374 1448 1391 

1370 1406 1360 1384 1401 1384 1458 1401 

[1381] 1418 1370 1394 [1410] 1394 1468 [1410] 

1392 1428 1380 1408 1423 1404 1482 1423 

[1405] 1440 1390 1424 [1439] 1416 1494 [1439] 

1416 1450 1400 1434 1450 1426 1508 1449 

1428 1460 1410 1452 1466 1444 1524 1465 

1438 1470 1420 1462 1474 1454 1534 1473 

1450 1482 1430 1444 1458 1436 1546 1457 

1457 1492 1440 1474 1485 1463 1556 1484 

1470 1504 1450 1486 1498 1474 1568 1497 

1480 1514 1460 1496 1508 1484 1578 1507 

1492 1526 1470 1508 1520 1494 1590 1519 

1502 1536 1480 1518 1530 1504 1600 1529 

1512 1546 1490 1528 1540 1514 1610 1539 

1520 1556 1500 1538 1548 1524 1620 1547 

1531 1566 1510 1548 1558 1534 1630 1556 

1542 1576 1520 1558 1566 1544 1640 1565 

[1546] 1586 1530 1568 [1570] [1548] 1650 [1569] 

In his introduction and notes, Dr. McKnight has made large use, 
which he has frankly acknowledged, of the studies of Wissmann. 
This of course does not imply that he has not made a careful 
independent study of the poem ; but one regrets to see here and 
there, especially in the notes, such constant reference to Wissmann 
(cp. notes on 11. 210, 221, 266, 282 [should be 294], 403, 492, 848, 
911, 1202, 1259, etc.) that the notes cannot well be used without 
Wissmann's two volumes {King Horn: Untersuchungen, 1876, and 
Das Lied von King Horn, 1881) at one's elbow. For the use of ' the 
ordinary reader ' it would have been better to reproduce the best of 
Wissmann's notes, abridged, in English. Of the pedigree of the 
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three MSS. McKnight does not attempt an independent study, but 
borrows Wissmann's diagram (Das Lied von King Horn, p. v.). 
He might very properly have added a reference to Anz.f. d. Alt, 
9. 181-92, where Zupitza, in his review of Wissmann's edition, 
expressed a different view — namely, that Laud and Harl. are nearer 
to each other than either to Camb., a view which Hall defends and 
elaborates (though without pointing out the source of it), and which 
seems on the whole preferable. In dating the MSS. McKnight is 
less explicit and more cautious than Hall; but the two agree 
substantially. 

To the setting, the elements, the different versions, and the 
topography of the story, McKnight devotes relatively more space 
than Hall. The two agree in pronouncing the poem, as it stands, 
essentially ' Teutonic in spirit and details ;' but Hall finds the origin 
of the story to be ' a British tradition, arising out of some temporary 
success in which the Cornish, aided by the Irish, checked the 
westward progress of the English invader.' This is not impossible, 
notwithstanding the fine scorn of the ' Celtic craze ' displayed by 
the Athenceum reviewer ; but it cannot be said that Mr. Hall has 
fully established the point. We must not attach too much importance 
to the similarity of the Gesta Herewardi, even though it be conceded 
that several incidents of the latter were supplied from an early 
version of the Horn story; for it is at least conceivable that in 
compiling the Gesta, its author wrenched these incidents from their 
previous connection, and intentionally gave them a different setting. 
Here again Dr. McKnight is cautious. The expulsion and return 
motive he believes to be especially Germanic ; but the separation 
and reunion of the lovers 'may have been of Germanic origin, 
though it has become greatly conventionalized.' 

Dr. McKnight devotes only four pages to the phonology of the 
poem ; whereas in Mr. Hall's edition the grammar and dialect form 
the subject of an elaborate study of thirty pages. In dealing with 
the phonology it would have been better if Hall had distinguished 
more sharply between stressed and unstressed syllables, and between 
Southern and Midland forms. For example, his remark on p. xxi, 
' d before c is a in wedlak [wid-lalc], 1254, L 1264 : o in strokes, O 
915 (comp. stracian)' is entirely misleading. Likewise, the statement 
that le, the i-umlaut of ea, yields e (p. xxiv) is liable to misin- 
terpretation as it stands ; it is strictly not true for either Southern or 
Midland ; cp. Morsbach, Me. Grammatik, § 7. A. 9. It is still more 
unfortunate, as Dr. Osgood remarks, that Hall has perpetuated the 
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confusion needlessly introduced by BuTbring in his Gesehichte des 
Ablauts in the classification of strong verbs. Why should not the 
standard order used, for example, in the Sammlung Kurzer Gram- 
matiken Germaniseher Dialehte, and accepted by most German and 
American scholars, he good enough for Sweet, Hall, and others ? 

As for the metre of Horn, we must confess our belief that Dr. 
McKnight has given us a more satisfactory statement than the 
English editor. We find it difficult to accept Hall's elaborate theory 
of secondary stress of light syllables. For example, Hall reads C 
275 thus : pe stuard was in herte wd. To scan thus is to ignore the; 
fact that the poem was written to be recited or sung. It seems, 
moreover, to emphasize overmuch the persistence of the O.E. 
metrical types. We prefer with Schipper and Morsbach to scan 
the line like 1. 9 : Here sdne hdvede to name H6rn. The use of 
' prelude ' for extra syllables at the beginning of a line (anacrusis), 
seems unhappy. We believe with Luick that 11. 294 and 366 begin 
with three unstressed syllables (the comparison with 586 C and 1170 C 
respectively seems hardly pertinent); and we do not find 554 C 
essentially different from these. After all has been said, however, 
the fact remains that Mr. Hall has brought together a valuable 
collection of material. 

Some minor corrections and other points of criticism may be worth 
noting. McKnight : (p. x, 1. 6 f. b.) read Athelbrus ; (p. xxix, 1. & 
f. b.) Kitson's ed. appeared in 1802 ; (p. xxxiv, 1. 13 f. b.) read H. 
von Fallersleben ; (p. xliv) in the diagram, for I read T ; (p. xlvi, 1. 
18) the better spelling is Margaret ; (p. xlviii, 1. 11) read Alfric, cp. 
p. xlvi, 1. 4 ; (p. 17, 1. 393 Laud) why is the line under wit f — is it 
merely a lead? (p. 71, 1. 6) as an emendation one might suggest 
striking out the second of, though it is not necessary ; (p. 73, 1. 173) 
the sense seems to require changing soler to celer "cellar; " the two 
words sound much alike; (p. 76, 1. 251 T) the sense seems to require 
sawe for herde, which may have been written because of herde in 
249 ; (p. 81, 1. 60 C) emend by inserting /before mipe; (1. 61 C) i 
wende < ^ewendan and should have been noted as thus descended 
in the Glossary (it is entered s. v. wende, with the wrong reference) ; 
(p. 89, 1. 580) a better emendation would have been torche; or 
preferring torcher (not in Stratmann-Bradley), the editor should 
have noted it in the Glossary ; (1. 262 Camb.) there should have 
been a note on this referring to Zupitza's change {Anglia 1. 473) of 
sune to wune, which Kolbing defends, E. St. 3. 99 ; (p. 105, 1. 675 
Camb.) a note should have referred to Stratmann's emendation gult 
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(E. St. 3. 271) ; indeed, a general bibliographical note somewhere 
should direct the reader to the emendations and notes of Zupitza, 
Kolbing, Stratmann, and others; (p. 138, note on 55) gunne can 
hardly be an intensive here, any more than it is in O.E. ; it were 
better taken as a word without force, used simply to fill out the line 
and make alliteration ; cp. 1. 419, where it helps out the riming 
scheme by making stonde possible (otherwise stod would be required), 
also 392, 396 H ; (note on 57) under schelde can hardly mean ' in 
arms,' and the meaning in Richard Cceur de Lion 5693 is, it seems 
to us, still more doubtful ; we prefer to take both these passages as 
meaning ' smite under the shield ;' they would then fall into Hall's 
first group (Hall, p. 98, 11. 3 ff.) ; (note on 82) the explanation of 
hundes is, perhaps, to be sought rather in the wretched condition of 
dogs in early times, especially in Eastern countries ; the explanation 
suggested by the author of Richard seems late and artificial ; there 
were other animals quite as humble ; but cp. N. E. D. ; (p. 140 1. 
11) for 282 (Wissmann's number) read 294 ; the full reference is 
Layamon 3. p. 291, 11. 32110-1 ; (1. 12) the reference to 268, note, 
is apparently a misprint ; (note on 333) McKnight gives up bi one 
ribbe; Hall's explanation (Hall, 1. 315, note) is satisfactory; (note 
on 366) Hall's explanation of wrope (Hall, 1. 348, note) seems more 
satisfactory; (p. 141) a note on 510 Laud should have explained 
the corruption : m comes from the preceding morwe ; (p. 142, note 
on 729) McKnight's explanation of bi sture seems preferable to 
Hall's (Glossary s. v. sture, 685) ; (note on 734) berne should give 
McKnight no trouble ; cp. Stratmann-Bradley s. v. brenne ; (note 
on 767-8 L, H) McKnight calls this obscure ; Hall's note (Hall, 1. 
742 Laud, note) is satisfactory, though there is no need of replacing 
hyt with he; (p. 144, note on 1034) McK. is here too cautious; cp. 
Hall, 1. 960 C, note ; (p. 145, note on 1202) inconsistent with the 
entry in the Glossary; which is McKnight's final utterance? (p. 
145, note on 1422) a more plausible view than that of Hall, who 
regards bi ede as a scribal error for bi weste ; but cp. Morsbach on 
Estnesse, p. 319 ; (p. 147, note on 250 T) on hye means ' in haste ; ' 
(note to 497 C) this was first suggested by Stratmann, E. St. 3. 270. 
The following omissions from the Glossary have been noted : alder- 
rychest, F. and B. 551 T ; amy, F. and B. 180 T ; binden ' over- 
power,' Horn 1196 ; botelere, F. and B. 174 T ; capoun, F. and B. 
594 T; char bug leston, F. and B. 234 C, cp. 172 T; chauntement, 
F. and B. 312 C ; eoniureson, F. and B. 312 C ; couercle, F. and B. 
169 T ; ende, yende ' place,' Horn 1480 ; ender, cp. gender ; jolt, F. and 
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B. 545 T ; gray, Ass. 489 H ; hye, F. and B. 250 T, hyys, F. and B. 
259 T; hym 'them,' Ass. 607 Add. ; imake, F. and B. 78 Cott., cp. 
make ; Home, F. and B. 96 Cott. ; oniele, F. and B. 288 C ; rewe, F. 
and B. 298 C, cp. Stratmann's note, E. St. 3. 271 ; sender, F. and 
B. 405 T, 468 T ; served ' deserved,' Ass. 76 Add., cp. Kolbing, E. 
St. 3. 95 ; sette, Horn 758 H ; spray, F. and B. 275 C ; steke, F. and 
B. 116 T ; strimes, F. and B. 228, 230 C ; s. v. \ar, forte, F. and B. 
253 C, put wrongly s. v. dar ; s. v. \%nke, yuste, Ass. 226 C, cp. 
Kolbing, E. St. 3. 93-4 ; yurst F. and B. 1 ; weder, F. and B. 428 
T ; wine, F. and B. 254 C ; wyssh, F. and B. 353 T ; wtyowte, Ass. 
26 Add., bifute, 22 C, F. and B. 218 C. The meaning of boneyres 
is rather ' well-bred,' cp. Hall ; s. v. bulmef should be a reference 
to Stratmann, E. St. 3. 271 ; s. v. burgeis, for 207 read 205 ; eatel 
hardly means ' capital ' in the modern sense ; derne is rather <[ 
O.E. derne (Ml.) ; for veraele read verade; follyehe is rather < O. 
E. fullice ; jplle imitates the gurgling sound of boiling ; jem < 
Ml. -geman; ly]>e, Horn 372 H, cannot < ON. hlyfta, but must 
< O.E. liftian ; lure probably means ' look gloomy ' in both passages ; 
s. v. serie, we know of no O.E. form seerwen ' a scattering ;' see 
below ; s. v. wed-broper the reference should be to Plummer i. 

Hall : (p. 106, note on 195 Laud) Hall's explanation of salyley 
is ingenious ; the s, however, may have come from se in 196 by 
anticipation ; McK. does not attempt an explanation ; (p. Ill, note 
on 249) Hall's explanation of doster seems better than McKnight's 
(McK., p. 137, note on 10 C) ; (p. 112, note on 277-80) Hall's 
interpretation seems correct, but the transposition is unnecessary to 
secure this construction ; McK. has no note ; (p. 116, note on 353-4) 
Hall's argument for lynne as the original reading is convincing, 
notwithstanding the preference o f Stratmann (lihhe, E. St. 3. 270) 
and Wissmann (feije); (p. 121, note on 437) Wissmann's view 
seems preferable : ' help me to knighthood ... at the hand of my 
lord the king, [pleonastic] that he may dub me ;' (p. 133, note on 
598) add biforen sinfule men ]>a heaSene hundes, Morris, O.E. Horn. 
1. 279 1. 18 ; (p. 152, note on 1013) Hall seems to be right here in 
retaining and; McK. follows Stratmann in preferring the of of 
Harl. and Laud ; but strike cannot mean ' strip ;' moreover, for the 
meaning, of maste is superfluous ; (p. 159, note on 1122) Hall's 
evidence is to us conclusive ; McK. (note on 1202) agrees, but in 
his Glossary says ' beer (?)' ; (p. 166, note on 1268 ) Matzner's 
emendation was, however, desirable ; (p. 171, note on 1385) in view 
of the difficulty with serie, we are inclined to accept Hall's emenda- 
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tion ferie; McK. here follows Matzner; (p. 172, note on 1411) 
Hall interprets blenehe as 'lurch;' this would naturally come 
through the idea of flinching, varying from the straight course; 
' overturn ' (McKnight, following Matzner) is an extension of the 
same idea, but too sweeping ; (p. 203) s. v. ende, Tpende, 1378 seems 
to mean rather ' the place;' (p. 207) s. v. ginne, gon, 390 Laud, must 
be a scribal error for gin, cp. 1473 Laud ; (p. 211) iknowe must 
come rather < *%ecnawe ; (p. 223) s(J)ette, 714 Laud, could hardly 
come < O.E. slatan ; we might possibly read slette = slitte ' slit, 
pierce.' 

The dogma of the English origin of the Horn story has no 
sooner attained the respectability of orthodox belief than certain 
bold heretics come forward with new theories. We have alluded 
above to Mr. Hall's view. Professor Morsbach has advanced a 
still different opinion : that the English Horn is based on an earlier 
Anglo-French version, which in its turn rested on a Viking saga 
brought down by Danish settlers or first formulated in the North. 
This view he supports by (1) the a priori deduction that Horn 
cannot be of native origin, since the English, who were especially 
dependent upon foreign sources in the field of epic literature, 
produced not one undoubtedly native romance; (2) the allegation 
that the popular tone and style of Horn do not prove native origin ; 
(3) a metrical and etymological consideration of the proper names. 

We must, however, concur in the conclusion of Dr. Hartenstein, 
that the case for a Scandinavian origin is as yet ' not proven.' That 
Horn is unique among mediaeval English romances in having a 
native origin is not, of course, impossible. If the popular tone of 
the romance proves nothing, still it must be taken into account, 
together with the fact that the three extant MSS. agree rather 
closely. Metrical tests (cp. Hall, p. 1, bottom) do not, after all, 
furnish much evidence. In a majority of instances, we believe, the 
proper names may fairly be scanned with the normal English 
accentuation, and the other instances, e. g., possibly Harild, 761 
(Hall's numbering), Vurstdn, 819, Aylmar, 506, are perhaps no 
harder to deal with than other words in which the metrical ictus is 
at variance with the normal accentuation. Remembering that Horn 
was put into its present form two centuries before Chaucer, we must 
not expect to find unimpeachable metre. As for the proper names, 
etymology seems to yield small support for the Viking theory. The 
names which Morsbach believes to be Norse are Vurston, Harild, 
JBerild (?), the Irish king and his two sons ; Murry, Horn's father ; 
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Modi, king of Reynes ; and Westir. Now, intercourse with Danes 
and Norwegians began early enough so that it is not impossible that 
these names may have been borrowed by an original English poet on 
English soil. French influence, as Morsbach shows, was marked. 
But these changes in the names, such as *jEftelmasr > Ailmar, and 
^JEftelwulf > ASulf, are not necessarily the conscious changes of a 
single Anglo-French translator, who might even wish to retain the 
original forms ; they may be, as Hartenstein points out, the gradual 
changes effected unconsciously by generations of jongleurs. 

The wide reputation of its author, however, lends great weight to 
the conclusions of this paper ; and we shall await further discussion 
of Professor Morsbach's theory with interest. 

The above was already in type, and the corrected proof had been 
returned to the editor, when Dr. Schofield's paper reached us ; and 
at the suggestion of the editor we add a brief comment on this most 
stimulating discussion. Dr. Schofield has made a careful and ex- 
haustive investigation of the various Horn poems from various points 
of view, and as a result he most ably advocates the theory that the 
original story of Horn was an Old Norse tale, possibly historical, of 
the tenth century, and orally transmitted ; that this was first written 
down (p. 50) by an Old English poet ; that not this O.E. version, 
but a French redaction of it, formed the direct source of the extant 
King Horn ; while the story of Aalof, Horn's father, goes back ulti- 
mately to a West Germanic source. His view is to the last detail 
most ingenious, and, in the main, plausible. The country of Sudene 
he identifies as the Isle of Man, from which a strong northwest wind 
would blow a boat within twenty-four hours to the coast of Britain. 
From Douglas, in Man, to New Brighton, at the mouth of the 
Mersey, it is a matter of seventy miles. Aylmar of Westerness 
ruled in the district about Chester and the Mersey ; ' the Western- 
Ness seems pretty certainly the peninsula of the Wirral ' (p. 24). 
Westir, on the other hand, < Westey(j)ar ' " Western Isles ", the 
Norse designation of all the British Isles, and Ireland in particular 
as the most remote' (p. 14). To the proper names claimed by 
Morsbach as Norse, Schofield would add Horn, his father Aalof 
(< Anlaf), his mother Oodhild, his companions Aftulf ( <d Auftulfr), 
and Arnoldin (a French adaptation of Arnaldf) ; but Murry he 
thinks is for Moray, ' the ancient district of Moravia.' That Horn's 
father Aalof could rule both Moray, in northern Scotland, and Man, 
does not, he demonstrates, ' conflict with historical possibility.' 
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Space and time forbid our entering into a detailed criticism of 
this paper. The theory of the Norwegian origin of the legend has 
never before been advanced; and it is difficult to see how this 
theory could be more effectively and convincingly presented. Pro- 
fessor Schofield's familiarity with Scandinavian literature has enabled 
him to suggest striking parallels in the sagas, which seem to us better 
evidence than etymologies or metre. On some points we should not 
feel disposed to insist quite as strongly as does Dr. Schofield. For 
example, the derivation of Stoure « O.N. stdr a 'big river', p. 17) 
may be correct, but seems not altogether unquestionable. It would 
then be a compound : what becomes of the second part ? And is it 
not remarkable that the four Stour Rivers are found in that part of 
England where Norse influence was least felt ? On the theory of a 
French translation as the basis for the M.E. poem Dr. Schofield 
expresses himself as having given over unwillingly the view of native 
origin which he long held, and to which he now perceives cogent 
arguments to be opposed. We do not wish to seem more stubborn 
than he in persisting in this view. We would only point out that 
the argument of French influence on diction, style, and metre is not 
as convincing as that regarding the form of the proper names ; also 
that proper names are the first words to lose their etymological 
significance and the first to be altered by foreigners ignorant of their 
meaning. Some, at least, of the changes in the Horn, names can 
probably be accounted for on this ground. 

We have noted one or two slips of the pen in Dr. Schofield's 
carefully written paper: (p. 11, 1. 22) read, 'If, then, we look . . . 
for an island off the west coast of England from which a strong 
northwest wind would blow a boat to the mainland within twenty- 
four hours,' etc. ; (p. 79, 1. 11 f. b.) read, ' a totally different spirit 
animated this version of the Horn story from that of any of its 
predecessors.' 

Clakk S. Northup. 
Cornell University. 



